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(See ante, p. 421.) 


LET us now turn to ‘The Returne from 
Parnassus,’ IV. iii., date December, 1601. 
There Kemp is made to say to Burbage :— 

“Few of the universitie pen plaies well.... 
Why, here ’s our fellow Shakespeare puts them all 
downe, I [ay] and Ben Jonson too. O that Ben 
Jonson is a pestilent fellow, he brought up Horace, 
giving the poets a pill, but our fellow Shakespeare 
hath given him a purge.” 

The incident here mentioned is in Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster.’ Shakespeare is not 
one of the victims, but when it is con- 
fidently affirmed that he is altogether spared, 
it is easy to show that this is amistake. See 
Poetaster,’ I. i. :— 

Lup. Come, do not misprize him. 


Ovid Sen. ‘‘ Misprise!’’ ay, marry, I would 
have him use some such words now; they have 
‘some touch, some taste of the law. He should 


make himself a style out of these, and let his 
Propertius’ elegies go by. 


Unquestionably this refers to Shakespeare's 
use of the word, and repeats the old gibe 
of his legal training and language. Now 
it appears from ‘The Returne from Par- 
nassus’ that ‘The Poetaster’ was acted 
before December, 1601. Before that date, 
therefore, ‘ As You Like It ’ had been acted. 
Why we are more concerned with ‘ As You 
Like It’ than with ‘Much Ado’ will pre- 
sently appear. 

On the 4th of August, 1600, as appears 
from the Stationers’ Registers, both these 
plays were “stayed.” But on the 23rd of 
August ‘Much Ado’ was issued in the 
Quarto. There is, however, no extant 
Quarto of ‘ As You Like It,’ which we have 
for the first time in the First Folio of 1623. 

That ‘ As You Like It’ was altered from 
its first form would, I believe, be quite 
clear but for this ‘‘ staying’ of 4 Auecust, 
1600. 

And it was altered, I believe, that Shake- 
speare might give Ben Jonson his “ purge ” 
in retort for the criticism in * The Poetaster,’ 
which criticism was motived by Shake- 
speare’s connexion with the person more 
coarsely attacked. 

I believe that the melancholy Jaques (un- 
doubtedly Ben Jonson) was originally drawn 
in no very unfavourable colours. Some 
indeed might, at least on a cursory perusal, 
question whether Jaques was originally 
intended for Ben Jonson. Jaques, as de- 
picted soliloquizing over the wounded deer. 
has little affinity with the Asper or Maci- 
lante of ‘Every Man out of his Humour.’ 
It makes, however, for the supposition that 
Ben was originally designed as Jaques, 
though in no unfriendly fashion, that the 
resolution of the cynic at the conelusion of 
the play, to join the usurping Duke and the 
other convertites, corresponds with Jon- 
son’s conversion to Roman Catholicism 
in 1598. 

Nor is the motive which Jaques assigns 
for his step— 

Out of these convertites 

There is much matter to be heard and learn d— 

at all incompatible with that which we may 
reasonably attribute to Ben Jonson, a 
man surely more likely to be induced in 
this matter by curiosity than by deep 
religious feeling. It is by no means as a 
penitent that he emerges from that brief 
imprisonment during which he is said to 
have been converted. The date assigned 
to the first production on the stage of ‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour’ is the spring of 
1599. It was acted by the Lord mber- 
lain’s company (Shakespeare’s), but after 
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this Jonson quarrels with this association, 
and ‘ The Poetaster’ is produced elsewhere. 
Meanwhile I think there is a general con- 
sensus that the latter part of 1599 is the 
date of the first production of ‘As You 
Like It.’ Now let us compare the following : 


(a) ‘Every Man out of his Humour,’ V. 


So many as have sweet minds in their breasts, 
And are too wise to think themselves are taxed 
In any general figure, or too virtuous 

To need that wisdom’s imputation: 

(6) 16., Induction (Asper) :-— 

With an armed and resolved hand, 

I ‘Il strip the ragged follies of the time, 

Naked, as at their birth— 

Ben Jonson’s ‘Timber Discoveries” is a 
note- or commonplace -book in which his 
dominant notions are recorded. Although 
we are told that the earliest possible date 
to which the book can be assigned is 1620 
or 1621, there can be no doubt that the 
views and judgments that it contains are of 
much longer standing. Observe, then, the 
following :— 

(c, 1) ‘Timber,’ p. 73 (ed. Schelling) :— 

“if L see anything that toucheth me, shall I 
come forth a betrayer of myself presently. No, 
it I be wise, I’ll dissemble it, if honest, Ill 
avoid it, lest I publish that on mine own forehead 
which I saw there noted without a title.” 

(c, 2) :— 

** Whilst I name no persons, but deride follies, 
why should any man confess or betray himself ? 
Why doth not that of S. Hierome come into their 
mind, * Ubi generalis est de vitiis disputatio, ibi 
nullam esse persone injuriam ?’ It is [? Is it] 
such an inexpiable crime in poets to tax vices 
generally, and no offence in them who by their 
exception confess that they have committed 
them particularly.” 

The Jaques of Shakespeare says (II. vii.) : 
(A) 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob ; if not, 

The wise man’s folly is anatomised 

ven by the squandering glances of the fool. 

Invest me in my motley; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and 

through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 

lf they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Cf. the quotation under (6), supra, from 
Ben Jonson. 


(B) 
Why, who cries out on pride, 

That can therein tax any private party 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 

Till that the wearers every means do ebb 

What woman in the city do I name, 

When that I say the city-woman bears 

The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ? 
_ Who can come in and say that I mean her, 


When such a one as she such is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of basest function 

That says his bravery is not of my cost, 
Thinking that I mean him, but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech ? 
There then; how then? what then? Let me 


see wherein 

My —— hath wrong’d him: if it do him 

right, 

Then he hath wrong’d himself ; if he be free, 

Why then my taxing like a wild-goose flies, 

Unclaim’d of any man. 

It may be urged that this argument is a 
commonplace. Indeed, it may be easily 
found elsewhere (e.g.. ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” ‘Democritus to the Reader,’ where 
Burton quotes Pheedrus and Erasmus). But, 
if I mistake not, with Ben Jonson it was a 
kind of obsession, and his constant apology 
for the personal attack which he makes 
under a thin disguise. I hesitate between 
the notion that the whole of the defence of 
taxation (‘As You Like It,’ II. vii. 50-88) 
attributed to Jaques is an afterthought, 
or that most of the dialogue was meant as 
a piece of friendly banter, which Ben Jonson 
took, with other imaginary grievances, in 
ill part. I feel more confident that the 
covert attack in ‘The Poetaster ’ on Shake- 
speare’s language led to the Duke’s rebuke. 
(‘As You Like It,’ II. vi.) :— 

Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin : 

For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 

As sensual as the brutish sting itself ; 

And all the embossed sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge upon the general world. 

Whether the greater part of Jaques’s 
discourse about taxation was a piece of 
friendly banter,* resented by Ben Jonson, 
or whether Ben’s resentment was due to 
his general quarrel with the Globe company 
(Shakespeare included), may be doubtful 
questions, but that these words of the Duke 
are the bitterest ingredient in the ‘“‘ purge ” 
administered by Shakespeare I cannot but 
feel certain. 

Again, let us note that in ‘ As You Like 
It,’ III. ii. 266, although the stage direction 
runs ** Enter Orlando and Jaques,’’ Rosalind 
and Celia take no notice whatever of the 
fact that Jaques is with Orlando. This is. 
because everything from |. 266 to 1. 312 is 
a later insertion, in which, in the combat of 
wit, check, and countercheck, the cynic is 


* [seem to see in the ‘‘ There then : how then ? 
what then?” of Jaques (II. vii. 85) a personal 
mannerism—the rapid, impatient utterance of 
a fretful disputant. The humour and irony of 
Jaques’s complaint of the Duke, ‘‘ He’s too 
disputable for my company ; I think of as many 
matters as he, but I give heaven thanks I make- 
no blast of them,” are true to life. 
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bested by alad. This, I take it. is the way 
in which the text originally stood :— 

Celia. You bring me out. Soft! comes he 
not hither ? 

Rosalind (aside to Celia). I will speak to him 
like a saucy lackey and under that habit play 
the knave with him. Do you hear, forester ? 

Shakespeare does not “abide our 
question ” in these small matters; he so 
fascinates and diverts us that we do not 
stop to consider whether an interpolation 
such as this promotes or impedes the de- 
velopment of the story. <An_ instinctive 
taste; a native bent towards that best art 
which conceals art; the sense also proper to 
genius, whether it aims at immortality or 
not. that imaginative works should not 
hear too evident marks of a temporary and 
ephemeral origin, made Shakespeare very 
chary of those caricatures and personalities 
which made Ben Jonson extremely interest- 
ing to his contemporaries, but all the less 
interesting to the general reader of to-day. 
So much is this the case that there is in some 
minds a prejudice, which seems to me to be 
pushed to an extreme, against tracing any 
such subordinate motives to Shakespeare. 
In a Preface I once wrote to a school edition 
of ‘ King Lear,’ I have pointed out that 
the imaginary fall from Dover cliff has no 
original in the story in Sidney's ‘ Arcadia,’ 
from which this part of the tragedy (the 
Gloucester section) is derived. I have 
made it look probable, T believe, that it 
was invented to give ample opportunity to 
the actor who played Edgar for the display 
of his peculiar skill in disguise, for it is 
clear that he assumes no less than four 
characters, perhaps more, in the course of 
the play, and was, it seems likely, the same 
man. who was the Autolycus of ‘ The Winter’s 
Tale. * Of this theory of mine I have said 
elsewhere 

‘Those who are once for all convinced that 
any part of our ‘ Lear’ had this rather vulgar 
origin will be the first to rejoice that there are 
many in whom such an opinion excites repug- 
nance. This will be the very pest evidence that 
Shakespeare’s magic has made, for the minds of 
most men, all traces disappear of those sinister 
influences which tend "to impair the complete 
perfection of every work of art over which one 
creative and master mind has not absolute 
control.” 

Something like this, mutatis mutandis, 
may be said of that which really had an 
occasional origin in ‘As You Like It.’ 
And here we may note a discrepancy which 


~* See the title-page of the ‘Lear’ Quarto of 
1608, as showing the importance attached to the 
character of Tom of Bedlam. 


has not, I believe, been rightly explained, 
Let us set together the following passages 
as they are found in the Folios. 
(a) ‘As You Like It,’ I. ii. 281-4 :— 
Orlando. Which of the two was daughter of 
the Duke 
That here was at the wrestling ? 
Le Beau. Neither his daughter, if we judge by 
manners. 
But vet, indeed the faller is his daughter. 


(6) Ib., III. iii. 116-8 

Rosalind ....Were it not better, 
Because that I am more than common tall, 
That I did suit me all points like a man ? 

(c) Zb., IIT. v. 118 :— 

Phebe (of Rosalind). He is not very tall; yet 

for his years he ’s tall. 

(d) Ib., IV. iii. 86—9 :— 

Oliver (reading description). “‘ The boy is fair, 
Of female favour, and bestows himself 
Like a ripe sister : the woman low, 

And browner than her brother.” 

IT conjecture that if we possessed the 
‘““ stayed *’ Quarto of 1600 a very interesting 
light would be thrown, not only on this dis- 
crepancy, but on the personnel of Shake- 
speare’s actors. It is possible that the line 

But yet indeed the taller is his daughter 
represents the original distribution of the 
parts, and was left by some ¢neuria un- 
changed when other changes were made, 
and that the earliest Rosalind was the 
shorter of the two boys. For take the very 
next of Shakespeare’s plays, ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
produced in all probability on the night of 
6 January, 1601. The vivacious Maria 
is represented by a small, quick-witted 
boy; he is ‘‘ the youngest lover of mine.” 
“Some mollification for your giant, sweet 
lady.” says Viola, with obvious irony. 
And I conjecture that before Twelfth Night, 
1601. the same clever little lad was acting 
Rosalind, and that the changes which give 
us the Rosalind whom we know were due 
to altered circumstances and belong to a 
later date. I foresee objections to this 
theory, but all such doubtful questions 
(there may be other hypotheses more 
plausible than mine) the sight of a Quarto 
might set for ever at rest. 

One may note here, obiter, that Shake- 
speare’s fondness for making the boy-actor 
drop his female disguise (for this is the 
clearest way of putting the case) is an evi- 
dence of his artistic sense. He knew that a 
lad in a woman’s dress is apt to be awkward 
and unfeminine. In a performance by the 
Amateur Dramatic Society of Cambridge 
(England) an undergraduate enacting a 
lady lapsed into some gesture unsuited to 
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that character. ‘‘If she does that again, 
T shall get up and go out,” said an indignant 
dowager, much to the amusement of a 
grave Professor of Divinity who sat next 
to her. Shakespeare, in this matter, gave 
his boy-actor the easier part. We, on the 
contrary, when we reproduce Shakespeare 
give our actresses the harder parts. In 
Mr. George Alexander’s beautiful reproduc- 
tion of ‘As You Like It’ I heard my fair 
neighbour say of the lady who was Rosalind, 
““She throws herself about too much.” In 
such a case, the more lifelike the acting, 
the less we are pleased. We are too knowing 
and too critical to make any surrender to 
illusion, and the disguise which deceives 
Orlando can never impose upon us. 

But the main purpose of this paper, dis- 
cursive as it seems to be, is to show, with 
the aid of other possibilities of the same 
kind, what facts may be brought to light, 
touching Shakespeare’s additions or altera- 
tions in ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ by an inspec- 
tion of the Quarto of 1594, and a comparison 
of it with the play as we know it. To whom 
the groundwork of this tragedy is to be 
assigned, I leave to be debated by more 
competent authorities. D. C. Tovey. 


PRINTERS’ PROOFS. 


Every bookman has his special hobbies, 
and one of mine has been the collection of 
the proof-sheets of well-known books. Most 
of those I possess have come into my hands 
in the usual way, but one or two I owe to 
the kindness of their authors. Among them 
are those of the late Andrew Lang’s ‘ Marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche,’ which I have already 
mentioned in these columns (ante, p. 86), 
while others possessing some interest are 
Cardinal Newman’s ‘ Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk,’ the late Mr. Borlase’s ‘ Neenia 
Cornubie,’ and Edward FitzGerald’s ‘ Eu- 
phranor.’ But perhaps the most curious 
are the proofs of Dr. Nott’s edition of 
Dekker’s ‘Gull’s Hornbook.’ Of this work, 
which has recently been republished under 
the care of a very competent editor, I have 
two copies, one of which belonged to the 
literary antiquary, Joseph Haslewood, who 
has enriched it with various notes and a 
very careful collation with the reprint 
ealled ‘The Young Gallant's Academy,’ 
1674, while the other is the one I propose 
to describe. 

I can only speak for myself, but I do not 
mind confessing that I feel rather afraid of 
the printer. He, or his reader, possesses 


such a varied store of learning that on 
receiving one’s proof-sheets, one rather feels 
in the position of a mouse that is being 
played with by a cat. One approaches him 
deferentially and, metaphorically, cap in 
hand. Having a giant’s strength, he may, 
one fears, be inclined to use it tyrannously, 
and one feels only too glad to obey his orders, 
lest a worse fate befall one. But in Dr. 
Nott’s time it was evidently the author 
who had the best of it. The good doctor 
seems to have had some of the characteristics 
of the late John Forster, who, the story goes, 
was known amongst the cabbies of London 
as “a werry harbitrary gent.” Perhaps his 
early experiences as the surgeon of an East 
Indiaman, at a time when Englishmen 
treated “natives” with a not too gentle 
touch, may have tended to develop a natural 
propensity to high-handedness. Perhaps 
the relations between author and _ printer 
were generally on a less pleasant footing 
than those that now exist. The omniscience 
of the present-day printer, which sensibly 
diminishes our estimate of our own stature, 
is qualified by a courtesy that at once makes 
us hold up our heads again. Our most 
glaring are mazked the 
margin with a note of interrogation which 
seems to suggest that the error is after all 
a debatable one, and that there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. Our 
amour propre is alive again. Dr. Nott’s 
printer was a Mr. E. Bryan, who seems to 
have carried on his work at Bristol. The first 
few sheets had probably undergone revision, 
as there are few corrections, and Dr. Nott 
does not find his work cut out for him till 
he arrives at sheet E. On p. :6 the printer 
humbly remarks: ‘‘ We were obliged to 
space rather wide in this instance to save 
dividing a word—which is in general pre- 
ferred.” Dr. Nott rejoins: should 
think the division of a word preferable. 
I am sure it hurts the eye less, and gives 
less the idea of irregular, negligent printing.” 
A nasty back-handed cut this. On p. 28 
he observes: ‘This part would appear 
not to have been attended to at all by the 
press-corrector.”” Thus does he flagellate 
the alteration of a semicolon into a comma. 
After several pages of minor admonitions, 
there comes on p. 47 the following severe 
warning :— 

“The putting words too close is an error you 
often commit, I believe most often to avoid break- 
ing a word at the end of aline, which is a far less 
disight [s°c] than running words together or scatter- 
ing them wide of each other. Pray attend to this, 
and do not fin order to] prevent one disight make 
many greater.” 
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Dr. Nott’s English is not so clear as it 
might be, but doubtless the printer under- 
stood him. After some further animad- 
versions, in which “ inattention to my last 
correction’ or similar words frequently 
occur, we come to a debatable point. The 
prin er at the end of a line separated the 
word ‘painted’ thus—*“‘ paint-ed.’’ Dr. 
Nott remarks’: ‘‘ It certain [sic] should be 
a rule never to disjoin the middle of a 
syllable write thus ‘ pain-ted.’” Here I 
think I hold with the printer. On p. 64 
the good doctor gets quite angry. ‘‘ What 
the devil,” he asks, ‘‘ could possess you to 
insert the direction for marking HENRY 
in capitals, which you have done?” On 
p- 67 an omission on the part of the printer 
excites his wrath: ‘Do you not under- 
stand that a quotation made within a quota- 
tion, as in the present instance, is designated 
by single inverted commas? It occurs 
commonly enough.” 

It would be tedious to go through the 
whole book, but there is not a page that 
does not charge the printer with carelessness 
or inattention. In one case, where Dr. Nott 
is uncertain whether a Dutch name should 
be “von der” or “ von den,’ he asks the 
printer to find a Dutchman who could put 
him right on this point. The last remark, on 
the penultimate page, is characteristic of all: 
** The above corrections were all made in the 
first proof. Such negligence is therefore 
shameful to a degree.” Printers stood this 
sort of thing in 1812, when Dr. Nott’s book 
was published. What would they say to it 
in 1912 ? W. F. Prmeacx. 


HALLEY SURNAME, 


A LONDON correspondent wrote to me some 
years ago thus :— 

“....incline to think that Halley, Whalley, 
and Hawley are variants of one name, and that 
+++. place-name....Wh and h are sometimes 
equivalent; living examples being found in 
who and whole, &c., and obsolete ones in 
whot for ‘hot,’ whome for ‘home,’ &¢. See 
Aldis Wright’s ‘ Bible Word-book.’ Also the 
surname ‘ Hipple’ became Whipple, and ‘ whist’ 
and ‘ hist’ are equivalent. I used to pronounce 
Halley with a short a, having probably picked 
up that use when a child; but I suppose it 
should be like Hawley.” 

Another English scholar says :— 


“IT think that in the seventeenth century, in 
Derbyshire, ‘ Halley’ was pronounced * Hawley.’ 
-..-There were Walleys or Whalleys in Derby- 
shire, but Iam not confident that the two families 
are connected.” 

There seems, indeed, to be a marked 
difference between all coats armorial of 


Whalley and Halley or Hawley, but the 
two latter families certainly appear to have 
been related to each other, at least in Derby- 
shire, where there is evidence of those two 
spellings having been used interchangeably. 

The second of the two correspondents 
mentioned above also writes :— 

“The ‘Feudal History of Derbyshire,’ by 
Pym Yeatman, contains several references to 
persons of the name of Halley and variants of 
that name, but I have not discovered in it any 
record which has an obvious bearing on the 
astronomer’s family. Mr. Pym Yeatman seems 
to treat Hall, Halle, Halley, and de Aula as 
synonymous. I am not sure that he is right in 
so doing.” 

Lower, in ‘ Patronymica Britannica,’ says 
of the origin of the surname Halley that it 
is local, but he cannot name the place. 

Various examples of the names “de 
Aula,”’ ‘‘ de Haule,”’ dela Hale,” Hayle,” 
Hayles,” Hales,’ ‘‘ Hawlegh,” Hall,” 
* Halle,” Hauley,’ &c., appear in the 
pages of the ‘ Calendar of Inquisitions Post 
Mortem’ and in ‘A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Ancient Deeds.’ Some of these last- 
mentioned spellings remind one of the fact 
that Papworth ascribed the coat Sable, 
a fret and a canton argent, to the families 
of “ Hales, Hauley, co. Devon; Hawleys.” 
This is the same coat which, according to 
John Aubrey, belonged to the family of the 
astronomer Halley (cf. 10 8S. v. 406; vi. 368), 
One is frequently cautioned, however, not 
to place too much reliance upon similarity 
or identity of arms. 

As to the pronunciation of the astro- 
nomer’s surname by his contemporaries, we 
may have a little direct evidence in this entry : 

“Mr. Hawly to be p" 106" to buy instruments 
[Paid 13 Oct., 1698.]—Extract from 
‘Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1697-1701/2,’ 
Redington ; London, 1871, p. 210, Vol. LVL, 
No. 31. 

But what shall we say of the spelling 
“ Hailey’ in the entry of his marriage, in 
1682, at St. James's, Duke’s Place (cf. 11 8, 
iv. 85, 198) ? 

As stated at 9 S. xi. 205, the surname 
“‘ Haley ” has been preserved as a Christian 
name in my family. ‘There is also a record 
in the handwriting of my paternal grand- 
mother, in a small Bible, containing, among 
other entries, this, which shows the birth 
of her eldest son at Cincinnati, Ohio :— 

“Their son Edmund Hailey was born Dec. 18th, 
1821.” 

Documentary evidence of the relation- 
ship existing between the Halley and Pyke 
families has been presented in these columns, 

Evcene F, McPIKe, 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 
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ALBANIAN AND MODERN GREEK.—To 
afford a glimpse, however limited by one 
brief sentence, of the strange and puzzling 
Albanian language, may perhaps appear 
not unwelcome, at the present moment, 
to some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Let me 
gather it from a precious version of the 
New Testament in Albanian, printed at 
Corfu in 1827, together with Modern Greek 
in parallel columns, by direction of the Greek 
Archbishop of Euboea. The third verse 
of chap. v. of the Gospel according to 
Matthew reads there as follows in Modern 
Greek and Albanian 

Modern Greek. Albanian. 
_Kadoruxor €xelvor, oot ara Ké 
civat mrwxol Kara 7d Pdppepe omipr. 
mvevuar’ Ore eivac arotpe pmperepia 
Bacirela o'paver. per. 

I shall not attempt any derivation of 
these Albanian words, but merely identify 
€oTe, as evident, with ancient Greek éa71, 
and ovipt with Latin spiritus, and KieA Ber, 
with Latin calum. Whoever desires to 
trace further the various elements of this 
Indo-European language has to consult 
Fr. Miklosich’s ‘ Slavische und Romanische 
Elemente im Albanesischen’ (Wien, 1870— 
1871), and Gust. Meyer’s ‘ Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der Albanesischen Sprache ’ 
(Strassburg, 1891). In the latter work the 
native name of Albanian, 7.e., Shkipetar, is 
explained by the Latin eacipio, ** I under- 
stand,” originally denoting one who under- 
stands another (v. p. 411). 

To Gustav Meyer we owe likewise a brief 
* Albanesische Grammatik mit Lesestiicken 
und Glossar,’ (Leipz., 1888), a work which 
was followed, twenty years afterwards, by 
the more exhaustive ‘ Grammatik der Alba- 
nesischen Sprache’ of Dr. Pekmezi (Wien, 
1908). H. JXress. 


“CHEEV”: ‘‘CHEEVER.’’—In Suckling’s 
‘History of Suffolk’ is an account of the 
court books for the manor of Gorleston. A 
MS. beginning in 1583 and running to 1662 
contains 
“A particular of the cheevers in Gorleston, 
who are to collect the ancient demesne rents 
there, yierlie, by and in their courses and orders, 
there being 18 cheevs in number....And the 
oo or his deputy is to have for his labour 

One man is said to have paid the whole 
rent out of his own possession, **‘ because he 
could not fynd eny lands belonging unto the 
said tenement or chief” (i. 362). I cannot 
find that either of these words is given in 
Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dict.’ or in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
S. H. A. H. 


CLiIFFORD’S INN. (See ante, p. 387.)—I am 
very much obliged to your correspondent 
A. T. W. for drawing attention to the in- 
accuracy of the statement made by thc 
Lent Reader lecturing last April in Middle 
Temple Hall. So far from most of Clifford's 
Inn having * been pulled down and a big 
block of offices erected on it,’ I would point 
out that a large portion, including the Hall. 
was recently purchased by the Imperial 
Society of Knights, from funds contributed 
by various members of the degree, for use 
as a permanent habitation. 

There is no question of demolition, and 
it is hoped that before long a scheme 
of restoration in keeping with the existing 
surroundings will be taken in hand. The 
learned Reader no doubt associated Old Ser- 
jeants’ Inn with Clifford’s Inn, as the former, 
it is true, was demolished a short time ago 
to provide for the extension of the premises 
of the Law Union and Crown Insurance 
Company, and in this demolition were 
included certain houses on the western 
boundary of the Society's property. 

WILLOUGHBY BULLOCK, 
Secretary to 
The Imperial Society of Knights, 
Clifford's Inn, 


THE TexXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
CXXV. anp CXXVI.— Sonnet CXXY. 
is the last of the first series addressed 
to Mr. W. H. The principal puzzle lies 
in the contrast between the body of the 
sonnet and the fierce final couplet :—- 

Hence, thou suborned Informer ! a true soul 
When most impeached stands least in thy control. 
This has been taken as addressed either to 
Mr. W. H. or to some third person to whom 
there is no other allusion in the whole series 
of sonnets. I suggest that the lines are 
addressed to the passion of jealousy, and refer 
to ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 649 to 660, especially 
the lines :— 

This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy, 

This canker that eats up Love’s tender spring, 
This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy. 

The first four lines of Sonnet CXXVL., 
called ‘The Envoy,’ are printed as follows 
in the Quarto :— 

O thou my lovely Boy who in thy power 

Dost hold 'Time’s fickle glass, his sickle hour 

Who hast by waning grown, and therein showest 
Thy lovers withering as thy sweet self growest. 
The second line is generally admitted to be 
corrupt ; probably there has been confusion 
between words of similar sound. I suggest 
that we should read :— 

Dost hold Time’s brittle glass, his fickle hour. 
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The lines would then mean this :— 

** O thou, my lovely Boy, who dost hoid Time’s 
hourglass in thy power, who hast grown in beauty 
as its sands run out, and in this way showest thy 
lovers fading as thy sweet self growest ever 
brighter.” 

Glass is called brittle in ‘ King Richard IIT.,’ 

V. ii. 60, also in ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
vii., where “ brittle” rimes with ‘* fickle.”’ 
W. B. Brown. 


**Prock. —This curious animal has been 
commonly regarded as an invention of the 
New Englanders. He appears in The 
Knickerbocker Magazine for 1849 as an 
animal 
* which has two short legs on the one side, 
and two long ones on the other, to enable him to 
keep his perpendicular while browsing on the 
sides of steep mountains.” 

And in Maine he is called a ‘ side-winder 
or ‘‘side-hill badger.” 

I have now “run him to earth” in old 
England. In Kersey’s edition of Phillips's 
* World of Words,’ 1720, the badger himself 
is described as 
“a kind of wild Beast, whose Legs are said to 
he shorter on the Right Side than on the Left.... 
It is otherwise call’d a Brock, Grey, Boreson, or 
Bawson.” 

So the fable about the unequal legs of the 
badger went across the ocean, and from 
being a brock he became a prock. 


“Ar outs. ’—This phrase, meaning “ at 
variance,’ is not, I think, in any of the 
dictionaries. It occurs in the Congressional 
debates of 1884, and is probably an Ame- 
ricanism. Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


A MaryLanpD WILLIAMITE FoUNDATION. 
—King William’s School, Maryland, was 
named after William III.; it is situate in 
Annapolis (named after the Princess 
Anne, afterwards Queen of England). 
It is notable (when King William’s School) 
as the first public free school estab- 
lished on the North American continent ; 
also as the first gift of the Colonial Church 
for the work of Christian education on that 
soil. The earliest paper relating to the 
Church in Maryland, preserved amongst the 
MSS. at Lambeth Palace Library, is dated 
18 Oct., 1694, and refers to King William’s 
School, Maryland (also to another Williamite 
foundation, the William and Mary College in 
Virginia). 

A full account of King William’s School, 
now St. John’s College, is given in a work 
compiled by the present distinguished 


President of the College, Dr. Thomas Fell, 
published in 1894. The old link between 
the United Kingdom and the fourth existing 
collegiate institution in the American Union, 
in point of age, and now claiming nearly two 
centuries of continuous life and educational 
work, is worthy of record. 
MacArtuur. 
Dublin. 


ERMENGARD, COUNTESS OF RENNES: HER 
PARENTAGE.—Conan I., “le Tort.” Count 
of Rennes, married, 970, Ermengarde, 
fille de Géofroi Grisegonelle, Comte d’ Anjou ” 
(‘ L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ second edition, 
p. 695), by whom he had, with other issue, 
Geoffrey, who took the title of Duke of 
Brittany. This marriage is of importance 
to Angevin history, because of its bearing 
on the difficult question of the marriages 
of Geoffrey Greygown. Miss Norgate, who 
devoted a long note to the latter subject 
in her ‘ England under the Angevin Kings.’ 
i. 134-6, decides that Geoffrey cannot have 
married Adela or Adelaide of Chalon before 
978, and continues :— 

* Geoffrey, however, must have been married 
long before this, if his daughter Hermengard was 
married in 970 to Conan of Brittany (Morice, 
‘Hist. Bret.,’ vol. i. p. 63. His authority seems 
to be a passage in the Chron. S. Michael. a. 970, 
printed in Labbe’s ‘ Bibl. Nova MSS. Librorum,’ 
vol. i. p. 350, where, however, the bride is absurdly 
made a daughter of Fulk Nerra instead of Geoffrey 
Greygown).” 

From this it would seem that the prime 
authority for affiliating Ermengard to Geot- 
frey I. is the statement of a chronicle that 
she was the daughter of his son Fulk III. 
This, of course, is absurd, as Miss Norgate 
says; but I do not see why it should be 
taken for granted that Fulk is a mistake for 
Geoffrey. The purpose of this note is to 
suggest the possibility that Ermengard may 
have been the sister of Geoffrey instead of 
his daughter, 7.e., daughter of Fulk IT. the 
Good. In that case the Chronicle would have 
her father’s name correctly, but would have 
mixed up the two Fulks. I do not think 
that the date presents any difficulty. If, 
however, it is considered that 970 was a some- 
what late date for the marriage of a sister of 
the whole blood of Geoffrey, Ermengard might 
perhaps be a stepsister, daughter of 
Fulk II. by his second wife. It is true that 
no such child is on record, but Ermengard 
does not seem to be recorded anywhere in 
the Angevin pedigree; and Miss Norgate 
suggests that another lady whose parentage 
is doubtful may have been the child of 
Fulk II.’s second marriage (‘ England under 
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the Angevin Kings.’ i. 192). I hope that 
other contributors may be able to adduce 
evidence bearing on Ermengard’s parentage. 
G. H. Waite. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘THe RITES OF THE CHURCH.—On the death 
of a Roman Catholic he is usually reported 
as having died ‘* fortified by the rites of the 
Chureh.”” In a short series of Coroners’ 
Rolls of the fourteenth century, which I 
am editing for the Corporation of London, 
the deceased is often recorded as having 
received jura ecclesiastica. Should this be 
translated “rites ’ or ‘rights’ ? If the latter, 
I should be glad to learn what are the 
rights of the Church in this connexion. 

RecINALD R. SHARPE. 

Guildhall, 


SHELLEY Portrait.—TI have a fine India- 
proot portrait of Shelley, of which I should 
like to know the history. The portrait is 
engraved in a sort of rustic woodwork frame 
wreathed with roses. At the top is a 
woman (seated) with lyre, a cherub on either 
hand. The lower left corner is a water scene, 
while the lower right corner seems to contain 
a view of Shelley's tomb with three persons 
standing by. The eyes are soft, and lack 
the staring look seen in so many portraits of 
the poet. Any information as to the artist 
and history of the picture will be appreciated, 

C 


New York City. 


SMUGGLING Sones: Wirt WatcH. —I 
should be glad to be supplied with refer- 
ences to smuggling songs and ballads. I 
know of ‘The Poor Smuggler’s Boy,’ ‘ The 
Smuggler’s Bride, ‘The Attack on Dover 
Gaol,” ‘The Smuggler’s Leap’ (‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’), and * Will Watch the Bold 
Smuggler.’ 

Who was the writer of the last-named ? 
Was Will Watch a real person, and, if so, 
what is known concerning him? In ‘ Be- 
twixt the Forelands’* Clark Russell refers 
to “belted swaggering Will Watches.” 
Was it a term usually applied to the 
runners of contraband goods? G. H. W. 

[‘ Will Watch’ was written by Dibdin. For the 
eponymous hero see ILS. ii. 353. | 


Repetitrion.—Every student of psycho- 
‘logy — probably also every novelist — is 
familiar with the phenomenon of repetition, 
i.e., of the tendency of the mind, having 
once invented a combination of words or a 
situation, mechanically to recur to this 
without—in the case of an author—definite 
artistic justification. I give two examples. 
In ‘Much Ado about Nothing * Shakespeare, 
not troubling about variety of device to 
get his plot forward, but letting his brain 
have its way, gives us four times over 
listening as the determining factor in the 
story ; and in ‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge ” 
Mr. Hardy makes Henchard find out the 
truth about Elizabeth Jane’s parentage by 
opening a badly sealed letter left by his 
wife; while later on Jopp in exactly the same 
way, by opening a badly sealed package, 
finds out the past facts of Lucetta’s history. 
Has any reader chanced to note down 
instances of this phenomenon from the 
works of great authors? It is, of course, 
characteristic of writers who are not artists 
that it abounds in their productions. 
PEREGRINUS. 


Capr. Prrman.—Can any of your readers 
tell me anything of a Capt. Pitman? I 
have a large water-colour portrait of a man 
of that name in hunting attire—date pro- 
bably about 1850. The portrait was recog- 
nized by a gentleman who remembers that 
he hunted with the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Hounds fifty years ago. If this affords 
sufficient clue, [ should be glad to know if 
any of his relatives are still living. 

J. SPENCER M.P.S. 

Coronation House, Thornbury, Glos. 


GorpDoN, Dear AND DumsB INSTRUCTOR. 
—In 1831 a small pamphlet appeared in 
Dublin entitled ‘‘ Art of Instructing the 
Deaf and Dumb, with remarks on existing 
institutions for their relief, by Mr. Gordon.”’ 
In a prefatory note he says he had been an 
instructor at the London Institution, and 
was invited to go to Dublin in 1826 to found 
an institution of the same character. What 
is known of him? He may be identicak 
with a Mr. William Gordon who is referred. 
to in a letter written by Lord Kenmure in. 
1845 as having an institution in North 
Devon; “he had given up the Church 
years ago, and become manager of deaf and 
dum [sic] asylum.” He “‘sported the Ken- 


mure arms,” but Lord Kenmure was unable 
to throw any light on his origin. 
J. M. BuLtocH, 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 3 
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BENJAMIN Harris AND ‘ THE Protestant | the Rev. Thomas Pretty, Rector of Winch- 


Tutor.’—Benjamin Harris, a journalist of | field, Hants. 


some notoriety during the last quarter of the 


seventeenth century, is not mentioned in| 
Some particulars concerning Burke’s ‘ Armory ’ (1844) they are given as 


the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


There are in the Heralds’ 
College no arms of these Harveys of Stafford- 
shire, but in Glover’s ‘Ordinary’ and 


him are given in the —— to the  “‘ Arg.,ona bend sa. three trefoils slipped or.” 


40,000th number of The 


who says that Harris’s most enduring monu- | 
on the subject would be weleome. 


ment was ‘ The Protestant Tutor,’ a spelling- 
book issued by him in 1679, which went 
through very many editions. I have a copy 
of the 1716 edition, ‘‘ Printed and sold by 
B. Harris.” I should like to know some- 
thing of the history of the book and the 
reason for supposing that Harris wrote it, 
and further particulars respecting him if he 
is certainly the author. | Davip SALMmon. 
Swansea, 


NovELs IN ‘ NorRTHANGER ABBEY.’—In 
Jane Austen’s ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ chap. vi., 
Isabella Thorpe gives Catherine Morland a 
list of novels which she advises her to read 
because “‘ they are all horrid.”” Their names 
are as follows :— 

Castle of Wolfenbach,’ ‘ Clermont,’ ‘ Mys- 
terious Warnings,’ ‘ Necromancer of the Black 
Forest,’ ‘ Midnight Bell,’ ‘ Orphan of the Rhine,’ 
and * Horrid Mysteries.’ 

At first sight these names would appear 
to be simply parodies of the fashionable 
novel-names of the period, but two of them 
at least were real books. ‘Clermont,’ by 
Maria Regina Roche, was published in 
1798, and ‘ The Midnight Bell’ is mentioned 
in one of Jane Austen’s letters of the same 
year. It is entered in the ‘ London Cata- 
logue of 1814-39: ‘‘ The Midnight Bell, 
a German Story, 3 vols., published by New- 
man.” I should be glad to know who was 
the author of ‘ The Midnight Bell,’ whether 
it was really a translation from the German, 
and whether all the other novels on the 
list can be identified. M. H. Dopps. 


Lorp GrimTHoRPE’S List OF CHURCHES. 
—In Cassell’s ‘Churches of England and 
Wales’ I read that ‘‘ Dorchester Church 
stands 119th in Lord Grimthorpe’s list of 
the finest English churches.”” Where can 
I find Lord Grimthorpe’s list ? 

J. S. Porrer. 


Harveys OF WHITTINGTON, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE.—Roger Harvey, gent., of Whitting- 
ton. died 1636 (will 130 Saddler), married 
Dennes Loate, who mentions “* her husband’s 
ring with arms ”’ in her will. Their children 


were Humphry, died unmarried, and Nicho- 
las, father of Ursula, apparently last of the 
race, who married at Whittington, 1673, 


imes by a writer Where could Glover and Burke have got 


the reference for these arms ? oe 
S. 


SEYMER: Burrow: Monckton. — 1. 
Richard Seymer (or Seymour) resided at 
Ibberton Hall, co. Dorset, in 1768. Who 
were his parents, and what arms did he 
bear ? 

2. ‘* Marianne, daughter of William Burrow 
of Bristol by Anne his wife, sister to Ad- 
miral John Monckton, was born at Bristol, 
13 March, 1794 (bapt. at Leigh, near Bristol), 
and was married at Burstock, co. Dorset, 
9 December, 1813... Who was Williara 
Burrow, and what was his parentage ? 
What arms did he bear? Can any infor- 
mation be given concerning Admiral John 
Monckton ? R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


HymMN By GLADSTONE. — Good Words 
published in June, 1898, a hymn headed 
‘The Holy Communion’ by Mr. Glad- 
stone, supplied to the editor by Mrs. 
Gladstone. The hymn, very beautiful 
both in sentiment and expression, was 
written in May, 1836, and stanzas iii., 
iv., and v. have been set to music 
in ‘The English Hymnal’ — so Mr. 
D. E. Glassford says in The Homiletic 
Review, January, 1911. The Times printed 
only two stanzas after Gladstone’s death. 

My excuse for referring to this charming 
hymn is that a variant has recently come 
into my hands, and I am concerned to 
ascertain, if possible, the correct or original 
version. The difference occurs in the eighth 
stanza. Mrs. Gladstone’s copy, as sent by 
her to Good Words, stands thus :— 

Cease we not then to adore 
When our footsteps pass away 
From this House’s hallowed tloor : 
Let us worship all the day 
By a soul to Thee resigned 
And by the love of human kind. 


The other copy has— 
Cease we not ever to adore, 
Although our footsteps pass away 
From this high temple’s hallowed floor : 
But let us worship all the day, 
Showing a will to Thee resigned, 
And holy love of all mankind. 


On several counts the latter version is 
preferable to the former, but the question 
is, Has some alien pen ventured to make 
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the very material changes, or did they come 
from the author as an afterthought or 
revision? This is what I am hoping to 
learn from ‘N. & Q. The answer, if 
forthcoming, will doubtless interest many, 
since the hymn is, with the exception of his 
Latin rendering of ‘ Rock of Ages’ and his 
Italian version of ‘Hark! Hark! my 
Soul,’ Mr. Gladstone’s solitary effort—and 
a remarkably successful one—at lhymn- 
writing. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Porrrair or Master R. 
Hates.—TI have a small water-colour paint- 
ing in the style of a miniature, inscribed 
‘**Master R. Hales, son of Captain Hales. 
G. P. Harding fecit, 1819 London.’ shall 
be glad of any information which will dis- 
cover the identity of the original. P. D. M. 


“THE Rep, WHITE, AND BLUE.’’—At a 
banquet at Canterbury to celebrate Princess 
Victoria’s -birthday, 1837, in connexion with 
the toast of the *‘Navy and Army.” the 
song “Three cheers for the red and the 
blue’? was rendered. Is this the same as 
““Three cheers for the red, white, and 
blue,” or was it specially applicable to the 
Army (red) and Navy (blue) ? 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


STRANGE Finps or Lovre-LetTrers.—An 
article in The Standard for 5 Sept., 1912. 
entitled ‘Rare Manuscripts by the ‘Ton,’ 
concluded with this paragraph :— 

“A packet of love-letters a hundred years old 
was discovered in a niche at Westminster, and 
only a few years ago a similar epistle, several 
centuries old, was casually lighted upon between 
the pillars of a Paris church, which was, in all 
probability, used as a post office by a pair of 
medieval lovers.” 

I should be very glad to obtain authentic 
particulars of these finds, or of others like 
them. L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg. 


Brettarcu.—I do not find this place 
{pronounced Bretter which is situated 
in Little Woolton, co. Lancaster, in Wyld 
and Hurst’s ‘ Place-Names of Lancashire.’ 
It occurs in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies as Bretharu>, Bretharch, and Bret- 
targh. Similar forms occur for Goosnargh 
and Grimsargh (vide op. cit.). The suffix of 
these two is explained as haerg, a temple, 
grove, hill, place of worship, or an idol, and 
so they may mean Gosa’s hill or temple 
and Grimm’s temple or grove. What, then, 
does Brettargh mean ? If the first syllable 


represents a personal name, should we not 
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expect Bretsargh ? It never occurs, nor 
the form Brattargh, so the element brad= 
‘open, broad,’’ ha dly seems likely ; but 
I confess myself entirely a novice in these 
matters. From the fifteenth century the 
place is called Brettargh-holt, being the 
residence of the Brettargh family, whose 
descendants survive. Holt has various 
meanings, such as a stronghold, a refuge, 
or simply an abode ; also, a wood or copse, 
or a wooded hill. Doubtle s it was not till 
long after the resident family assumed the 
territorial surname that holt was appended, 
and then only in the sense of the residence, 
or abode, of the Brettarghs. 
R. 5. B. 


Rey. Davin GreorGE GoyperR, F.E.S.— 
I should be glad to have information con- 
cerning his parentage and ancestry. He 
was a commentator and pamphleteer 
Educated at Westminster, he became a 
minister among the Swedenborgians, exer- 
cising his calling at Accrington (c. 1829) 
and at Glasgow (in 1835). 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 


REEs, SHERIFF OF MONMOUTH 
1733. — William Rees, E-q., of St. Bride’s, 
Mon., was appointed Sheriff 14 Dec., 1732, 
and his son was appointed Sheriff of Mon- 
mouthshire 7 Feb., 1785. To what family 
did these men belong? They were it 
seems, of Monmouth stock. 

Ap THOMAS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. ArTHUR St. LEGER, son of John St. Leger 
of Athy, co. Kildare, became a 
Scholar at Westminster School in 1741. 
Further particulars of his parentage and 
career are desired. 

2. JAMES SHIEL was admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn 8 Oct., 1741, and subsequently became 
a Commissioner of Appeals and a Master 
of Chancery in Ireland. When was _ he 
called to the Irish Bar, and when was he 
appointed a Master in Chancery ? I should 
also be glad to obtain the date of his death. 


3. ANTHONY SLEEP was appointed Rector 
of Great Wratting, Suffolk, in 1618. When 
did he serve as Deputy Public Orator at 
Cambridge ? When did he die ? 

4, RicHarD STONEHEWER, the friend of 
Thomas Gray. Who was his mother, and 
what was the date of her marriage ? The 
‘D.N.B.,’ liv. 416, gives no assistance. 

5. GrorGE Diors StTouGHTON was called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1711. 
When did he die ? G. F, R. B. 
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Replies. 


CONSECRATION CROSSES ON THE 
OUTSIDE WALLS OF CHURCHES. 
(11 S. vi. 390.) 


As early as the eighth century the Egbert 
Pontifical directed the bishop to make 
crosses with his thumb dipped in chrism 
on the walls of a church at its dedication. 
At a later period the rubrics are more 
definite, and Pontificals of the thirteenth 
century order that twelve crosses are to be 
painted both on the inside and outside walls, 
for anointing by the bishop. By the four- 
teenth or early fifteenth century it appears 
to have been customary to affix a metal 
branch above or below the cross, for a 
candle, which was lighted for the dedication 
service. The twenty-four crosses and candles 
remained in use in England until the six- 
teenth century. It is interesting to observe 
that the use of external crosses seems to 
have been confined to this country. Abroad, 
only the twelve internal crosses were used, 
to which custom modern Roman ceremonial 
conforms. ‘ 


These crosses, both internal and external. 
might be painted or carved, or of metal inlay. 
The following are perhaps the most perfect 
sets of carved crosses remaining in England : 


Salisbury Cathedral.—Eight crosses remain on 
the outside of the choir and transepts, and the 
same number inside ; stumps of metal pins show 
that the indents were originally filled with metal 
crosses. One of the exterior crosses is not incised, 
but of stone surrounded by carved foliage. About 
3 in. below each cross there is a hole which held 
a sconce. (See Archwologia, xlviii. 458.) 

Uffington, Berkshire.-—Eleven of the external 
crosses remain; they were originally of metal 
inlay set in sunk circular panels. Traces of the 
pins which secured them exist. Nothing is to be 
seen of the internal crosses. (See Ecclesiologist, 
xii. 154.) 

Edington, Wiltshire —Ten external and eleven 
internal crosses remain ; it appears, however, that 
two of the latter have been tampered with within 
recent years. Remains of metal pins show that 
the indents were originally filled with metal 
crosses. 


It should be said that in each case the 
crosses are from 7ft. to 73 ft. from the 
ground. 

At Ottery St. Mary, Devon, there is an 
interesting series of unique consecration 
crosses. Thirteen remain on the outside, 
and six on the inside. In this case plain 


carved stone crosses are borne by _half- 


length figures of angels, placed within 
quatrefoiled circles. Traces of iron stumps 
below the figures show the position of the 
sconces. 

Sets of crosses as complete as those men- 
tioned above are rarely found. Generally 
'only two or three isolated examples have 
| escaped the vicissitudes of time. 

I was at All Saints’, Norwich, this year, 
but stupidly overlooked the crosses men- 
tioned by Mr. Hiscame. Is he quite sure 
that they are consecration crosses? From 
the brief description given it is impossible 
to form an opinion. For further informa- 
tion I may refer him to an interesting, illus- 
trated paper by the Rev. E. 8. Dewick. 
entitled ‘*Consecration Crosses and _ the 
Ritual connected with Them’ (Archwo- 
logical Journal, xv. 1). Mention may also 
be made of a paper on consecration crosses 
by the late Dr. Middleton (Archeologia, 
xviii. 456), and two papers by Mr. T. D. 
Atkinson (Proceedings Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, vols. xi. and xv.). 

(Rev.) G. Montacu BENTON, 

Saffron Walden, Essex. 


At Uffington Church, Berkshire. a thir- 
teenth-century building, are eleven circular 
medallions on the exterior, which no doubt 
formerly contained consecration crosses, 
but whether these were sculptured, of 
metal, or painted cannot now be stated. 
Their positions are: three below the east 
window, three at the west end of the nave, 
one on the north and one on the south side 
of the nave, one on each of the end 
walls of the transepts, and one on the south 
wall of the chancel. A sacristy which once 
stood on the north side of the chancel has 
disappeared. Probably the twelfth cross 
was on the north or end wall of the destroyed 
building. 


There are external consecration crosses 
at Salisbury Cathedral; Uffington, Berks ; 
Edington, Wilts; also crosses of the same 
type at Stoke Prior, Worcestershire ;_IXil- 
dale, Yorkshire ; Foscott, Bucks ; and Brent 
Pelham, Herts. Mr. HrspcamMe should con- 
sult papers by Mr. Middleton in Archw@ologia 
(1885), xlviii. 456-64, and by the Rev. 
E. 8. Dewick in The Archeological. Journal 
(1908), Ixv. 1-34. A. W. ANDERSON. 


The consecration crosses on the outside of 
Salisbury Cathedral are numerous and fine. 


[Mr. WM. NorMAN and A.B. R.W. also thanked 
for replies.] 
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Cuar es I.’s EXECUTIONER (11S. vi. 390). 
—In reply to Mr. McNavaur I had better 
refer those curious on this subject to my 
article in Chambers’s Journal for September, 
1909, where the whole of the evidence is 
gone into at some length. 

I may, however, add that the two most 
important documents on the subject are: 
(1) The report of the trials of the Regicides 
Axtel and Hulet (one of the two masked 
‘executioners in October, 1660. Here 
it is conclusively proved that ‘* Walker ” 
(Christian name not stated) struck the fatal 
blow. Hulet was reprieved. (2) The Rev. 
Alfred Gatty’s edition of Joseph Hunter's 
‘ Hallamshire’ (1869). On pp. 424-5 the 
editor, discussing the constant tradition on 
the subject at Darnal, Sheffield, suggests 
that William Walker of Darnal, falsely 
accused, was really Henry Walker. 


William Walker was Lambert's secretary. 
He was also in correspondence with Adam 
Baynes, M.P. for Leeds, and on 27 Jan., 
1657, Henry Walker wrote a letter on Wil- 
liam’s behalf to Baynes, from which it 
appears that the two Walkers were brothers. 

It will easily be seen that the confusion 
between William and Henry has been helped 
on by the oblivion which attended the 
latter most important person until I identi- 
fied him as ‘‘ Luke Harruney,”’ journalist. 


In the ten volumes of the Baynes Corre- 
spondence, now in the British Museum, 
there are a large number of letters from the 
Walker family, particularly William ;_ but, 
newsletters excepted, the letter referred to is, 
apart from his petitions among the MSS. 
ot the House of Lords, one of the few docu- 
ments in existence signed by Henry Walker, 
the actual murderer of King Charles I, :— 

\Leedes, 27% January, 1656/7. 

HONORED Sir,—The 3° hujus my Bro. calling 
mee to him upon his sick bed (at weh. time I 
supposing him capable) he commanded mee to 
impart some lynes to you, wch. now praised be 
God that he is pritty well recovered he disownes. 
Sr., being at that time in a high distemper he 
desires you would be pleased to passe that favour- 
able construction of them as that they may be 
buried in obliuion being the fruites of an acute 
fever and a desperate cold. Sr. your Transcend- 
ent affaires p’mitting he desires you would not 
be unmindful of him in Sr. Richard Muliuerer’s 
busienesse, and I hope he will be able in short 
time to give you an acct of what Transactions are 
remarkable in this Towne. Intrim pray accept 
of these lynes from 

Your humble servant, 
HENRY WALKER. 


There was some discussion on this subject 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1767 and 
1768, and in vol. xxxviii, p, 10 @ 


correspondent, fixing the crime upon William 
Walker, says :— 

‘I am informed the warrant for apprehending 
him was sent to William Spencer, Esq., at that 
time a justice of the peace at Attercliffe, near 
Darnal, and that Walker concealed himself at 
Hansworth Woodhouse, during the search made 
after him. It, indeed, appears a little surprizing 
he should not fly further out of the way, this 
place being near Darnal.” 

Of course, this writer was ignorant of 
Henry Walker, and it would seem, therefore, 
that, though the warrant he mentions may 
have been addressed to William, it was 
probably only to examine him about his 
brother's whereabouts. William probably 
concealed Henry. 

It well illustrates the way in which William 
has been confused with Henry that a 
copy of Hubert Languet’s ‘ Vindicie contra 
Tyrannos,’ published in 1689, contains the 
following MS. note :—- 

“This translation [into English] was the work 

of Mr. William Walker of Darnal, near Sheffield, 
the person who cut off King Charles’s head.” 
On the strength of this the British Museum 
Catalogues attribute all the English trans- 
lations of Languet’s work to William Walker. 
The translation was first published in 1648. 

Now let us see what the Thomason Tracts 
have to say about this translation and its 
authors. 

According to Thomason, the book ap- 
peared on 1 March, 1648. It was printed by 
or for Mathew Simmons (with whom Henry 
Walker had issued all the “ papers of the 
Army’) and Robert Ibbitson, the pub- 
lisher of Henry Walker's newsbook Perfect 
Occurrences. Just at this time there were 
no advertisements in the Perfect Occurrences, 
but, nevertheless, Henry Walker has some- 
thing to say about this book. In the Perfect 
Occurrences tor 18-25 Feb., 1647/8, p. 422, 
he states :— 

“There is a translation of Junius Brutus 
(called ‘ Vindiciw contra Tyrannos ’) in the presse, 
almost ready for publication, a peece sutable to 
the times.” 

Again, in the next number, for 25 Feb.— 
3 March, p. 501, in alluding to a polemic of 
Mr. Justice Jenkins, he remarks :— 

* But there is a book translated into English 
called ‘ Vindicie contra Tyrannos,’ which fully 
clears all such disputes.” 

On 3 April, 1649, there was published the 
following (Presbyterian) tract :— 

‘“A4 Modest and Clear Vindication of th 
‘Serious Representation ' and late ‘ Vindication,’ 
of the Ministers of London ; from the Scandalous 
Aspersions. of John Price, in a Pamphlet of his 
entituled ‘ Clerico-Classicum; or, the Clergies 


Alarum to a Third War,’ ”’ &c. 
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There is a good deal of erroneous argument 
about the authorship of Languet’s book 
(see p. 41 et seq.), which Price had attributed 
to Beza, and the writer was attributing to 
Father Persons the Jesuit; and, in the 
course of it, the writer of the tract states as 
follows (pp. 49-50) :— 

* And here I cannot but give the world notice 
that one of the good members now sitting at 
Westminster (whom I could name but that 
naming men now in the House would be accounted 
breach of privilege, when pulling members out 
hath been esteemed none) did employ Walker the 
Mercury man (who writes the Perfect Occur- 
vences) to get this booke, being translated into 
iinglish, to be printed. It seems themselves were 
ashamed of it, suspecting that it might be known 
to be Parsons the jesuite if it had been continued 
still under the name of Junius Brutus; and, 
therefore, they did make a new title to it, which 
is this,”? &e. 

The wordy title (which omits ‘by Junius 
Brutus “) is then set out in part. 

I have elsewhere pointed out that Henry 
Walker actually did perpetrate the most 
extraordinary literary piracy in English 
history by issuing Verstegan’s book (at- 
tributed to Father Robert Persons the 
Jesuit) the ‘Conference about the Next 
Succession ’ (against James I.), leaving out 
all reference to its authorship, substituting in 
it Parliament for Pope,” and otherwise 
mutilating the book. 

This appeared on 3 Feb., 1648, and was 
renamed 

“Several Speeches delivered at a Conference 
[between the Lords and Commons !] concerning 
the Power of Parliament to proceed against their 
King for Misgovernment.” 

It was announced by Walker in his Per/ect 
Occurrences for 21-28 Jan., 1647-8. as 
follows (p. 393) :— 

“There is a book in the presse, of divers 
speeches at a conference, concerning the power 
of the Parliament in relation to the King, which 
will (within few days) be published.” 

See more of this book in Wood's ‘ Athen,’ 
ii 71-4 (‘Robert Persons’); Prynne’s 
Speech on 4 Dec., 1648; and ‘The King’s 
Most Gracious Messages for Peace and a 
Personal Treatv’ (1648). This tract has 
unaccountably been omitted in the ‘Cata- 
logue of the Thomason Tracts,’ so I add that 
its press-mark is E 438 (19). 

J. B. Witrtams. 


An article on this subject by Mr. J. B. 


Williams appeared in Chambers's Journal, 


| he denied being the headsman whilst being 


conveyed in a boat on the river, and that 
only two papers contained the alleged death- 
bed confession of Brandon, who died six 
months after the King’s execution. 

In The Gentleman's Magazine, 1905, p. 217, 
&c., Mr. Philip Sydney gives a comprehensive 
list of persons who were accused, either at 
the time or after the Restoration, of having 
struck the fatal blow. Their names were 
William Hulet, Capt. Foxley, Phineas Payne, 
Christopher Allured, Hugh Peters, Col. 
Joyce, William Walker, Richard Brandon, 
Col. Foxe, Henry Porter, Oliver Cromwell, 
Lord Stair, a drover (name unknown), John 
Bigge, Major Sydenham, Giles Dekker, 
Gregory Brandon, and a trooper (name 
unknown). 

After eliminating most of the names 
which were connected by mere rumour or 
gossip. and discussing the evidence respecting 
possible persons, the article sums up by 
stating that the evidence is stronger and 
more convincing in the case of Richard 
Brandon, the public executioner, than any 
of the others, notwithstanding his denial. 

It is mentioned that William Walker was 
present on duty at the King’s execution, 
that a local tradition says he confessed he 
killed the King, and that, according to a 
witness at Axtell’s trial, Walker was heads- 
man and Hulet his assistant. G. H. W. 


Famiry (11 S. vi. 367).—Arms 
resembling those described by Mr. LANE, 
the exception being that the lions are 
rampant instead of passant, are illustrated 
in Lipseomb’s ‘ Buckinghamshire’ (i. 321) 
from a tomb in Ludgarshall Church. A 
rubbing of the brass may be seen at the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 32490 tx, No. 7) ; 
it shows three female figures—elderly, young, 
and infant—to represent Anne Englishe, 
wife of Mihill Englishe, Sheriff of London 
in 1523, which Anne died 29 May, 1565 
aged 95; Anne her daughter, wife of John, 
Gyftard, Esq. ; and her daughter Anne Neele, 
who died when four years old. Michael 
Englishe (or Inglishe) was buried at St. 
Dionis Backchurch on 8 Jan., 1538/9. The 
inquisition taken after his death, at Sleaford 
on 18 Oct., 1540, records that he died on 
6 Jan., 30 Henry VIII., holding the manor 
of Sugbrook or Sudbrook in Lincolnshire 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and also various 
other lands. Asettlement had been made as 


September, 1909, in which evidence given early as 1509-10 on behalf of Michael 


by Abraham Smith at the regicide trial Englysshe, “merchant of the Staple of 
in 1660 was quoted, showing that Brandon 


was kept a close prisoner at Whitehall, that 


| Calais,’ and Anne his wife, which Anne 
survived him 


(as shown also by the 
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monument); and at his death he was de- 
scribed as “ citizen and alderman of London.” 
His heir was a son Michael, aged 17 in 1540 
(see Chanc. Ing. p.m., Series II., ]xxxiii., 
No. 154). There seems no record of the 
younger Michael's career. ‘The father’s will 
is at Somerset House (I. 24 Dyngelay), and 
gives further particulars. It is dated 1 July, 
1527, at which time he was'citizen and mercer 
of London and merchant of the Staple at 
Calais. He had had an earlier wife named 
Margaret; his then wife was daughter of 
James Wilford, and had brothers Thomas 
and John (see Essex Visitations, Harl. Soc.). 
His children were James, John, Robert, 
Michael, Benjamin, Cecily, Mary, Katherine, 
Anne, and Elizabeth, ali under age, and 
one of them (apparently the last-named) 
was wife of Henry Suckley. He had a sister 
Joan, a nun at Nuneaton. Arthur Fygge 
was a kinsman. He left bequests to the 
high altar of St. Dionis Backchurch, and 
other charitable gifts, in particular to the 
ehurches of Stanmer and Mitcham. His 
wife, the executor named, proved the will 
on 30 Jan., 1538/9. From the inquisition 
it is clear that the three elder sons had died 
before 1540; Benjamin English married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Brown of 
London, as appears by the London Visitation 
of 1568 (Harl. Soc.). 

One Nicholas English of Burton Grange, in 
Prestwold, Leicestershire, merchant of the 
Staple, made his will on 20 Sept., 1577, 
naming Annys his wife, Nathaniel and 
Katherine his children, and Elizabeth Bain- 
brigg his sister ; the will was proved 6 Sept., 
1581 (P.C.C., 32 Darcy). 

John, son of John English of Bedford, was 
aged 41 in 1595 (Genealogist New Series. xv. 
260). J.B 


Sir JOHN TREGONWELL’S SECOND WIFE: 
GEORGE MARTEN, GEORGE MARTYNE, AND 
JAMES MARTEN, WINCHESTER SCHOLARS 
(11 S. vi. 347).—Messrs. Sidney Heath and 
W. de C. Prideaux in their ‘Some Dorset 
Manor Houses’ (1907), p. 202, figure Sir 
John Tregonwell’s brass in Milton Abbey 
Church (1565). They say :— 

“On sinister shield appears: Tregonwell, im- 
paling, per saltire gules and or, 4 chaplets counter- 
changed. New, of Newbarnes, Herts. Hutchins, 
in error, states that Sir John married Elizabeth 
Bruce as his second wife.’ 

And in a note they add :— 

‘“* Newce als. Newes, co. Oxford, easily mistaken 
for Bruce, per saltire or and gules, 4 chaplets 
counterchanged, G. M. S. Papworth, p. 1125, New, 
News, co. Oxford.” 


Hutchins (or his editors), when discussing 
this same brass (iv. 402), has given the name 
and coat correctly; but, unfortunately. 
has omitted to eliminate the original error 
from the pedigree (i. 161), which is not 
impeccable in other directions. 

Thomas Tregonwell married Ann, dau. 
of Robert Martyn of Athelhampton Hall, 
Dorset. and Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John 
Kelway or Keloway of Rockbourne, Hants. 
Her brother Nicholas Martyn married 
Margaret, second dau. of John Wadham of 
Merrifield, Somerset, and sister of the 
founder of Wadham College. A brass to 
Nicholas and Margaret Martyn and _ their 
ten children is in the church of Piddletown 
St. Mary’s. 

Sir John Tregonwell’s first wife was a 
Kellaway. A. R. Bay ey. 


GERMAN ProvERB: “GUT VERLOREN,” 
&c. (11S. vi. 188, 391).—It may interest Mr. 
ForBeES SIEVEKING to hear of a very early 
Scotch form of the “‘ Gut verloren ” proverb : 

~-TYNE+GEIR-+ TYNE+-LITTL 

--TYNE HONOVR TYNE MVCKIL 

TYNE-+-HART-+TYNE AL, 
which, being interpreted into English, is : 
** Lose goods, lose little ; lose honour, lose 
much; lose heart, lose all.’ The above 
lines are engraved upon the silver-gilt foot 
of an ancient maplewood mazer bowl. The 
silver mounting of the bowl consists of a 
foot and stem, a deep rim with conventional 
foliage, and a frounce within the bowl 
engraved with a coat of arms and initials. 
The mounting may be ascribed to the later 
Henry VIII. period, and is probably the 
work of an Aberdeen goldsmith. 

H. D. Ex.is. 
7. Roland Gardens, S.W. 


WEIGHTS AND COINAGE, 1338 (11 8S. vi. 
388).—The weights of the precious treasures 
were of Tower standard, stated (as was the 
custom for gold, silver, spices, and bread) 
in pounds, shillings, and pence=dwt. The 
pound, weight or value, was the ‘Tower 
pound of silver, either of 12 0z. each equal 
to 450 grains, or of 20 shillings each equal 
to 270 grains. The weight and value of the 
two chalices and patens, and of the coftret 
(scrinium, O.F. escrin), were therefore :— 

1. 37s. 11d.= 22°2 oz. Tower; value £22 15s. 
2. 90s. Td.= 54°4 02. ” » Ye. 
3. 409s. Td.=268 oz. 9 £200 


The chalices and patens, being pure gold, 
were probably of the same fineness as 
Edward III.’s nobles, not less than 23} ct. ; 
and gold of that fineness bemg now worth 
2'Ild. a grain, each shilling-weight would 
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now be worth 567d., or 21. 7s. 3d., and the 
respective bullion-value of the two chalices 
and patens would be about 891. and 214/. 
As each shilling-weight of the chalices and 
patens was valued at 12s. currency, which 
was the ratio of the values of the two precious 
metals at that time, it may be inferred that 
the values stated were for the metal only, 
exclusive of workmanship or of artistic 
value. The coffret being valued at 9s. 9d. 


for each shilling-weight, it may be inferred | 


that it was of about 19}-ct. gold. 

I may add that, Edward ITI. not having 
at that time begun to tamper with the 
weight of the silver pennies and groats 
(shillings being only a money of account 
until Henry VII.), there is no question of 
any difference between the values of silver 


by weight or by tale. The weight of the, 


treasures may easily be converted into mint- 
Troy ouaces of 480 grains; but, as this 
standard did not come into use until late 
in the fifteenth century, and is now dying 
out, the less it is used the better. 7a 
EpWaArRD NICHOLSON. 
Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 


The explanation is very simple. Silver 
and gold were weighed by the pound 
Troy, which was divided into 12. solidi 
(shillings), and each solidus into 12 denarii 
(pence). Taking the first chalice and paten, 
these weighed 455 silver pennies, but were 
worth 4,980 silver pennies, as they were of 
pure gold. The extract is instructive, as it 
shows the then existing ratio between the 
values of silver and gold. Some allowance 
must, of course, be made for workmanship 
and fineness. The screen was evidently not 
of pure gold, as the ratio is under 1 in 10. 

L. L. Ks. 


“SCHREIB DIR'S HINTER DAS OHR”™ (11 S, 
vi. 388).—I should like to point out that in 
‘ Kulturgeschichtliche Novellen’ (by W. H. 
Riehl) the phrase is used to mean “imitate.” 
The exact reference is p. 3, Il. 19-20, in 
Hachette & Cie.’s edition (1890). The only 
suggestion I can offer as to the origin of the 
phrase is that, perhaps, ‘ behind the ear” 
refers to the brain, and the phrase means 
“take especial note of this and imitate it.”’ 

Hy. Cooper, 


Though this phrase may be used in the 
context as a threat, it is not necessarily 
so, being simply an energetic injunction to 
remember something. Who has ever con- 
nected it with the custom of putting the 
pen behind the ear? I have never heard 
such an explanation, which would be 
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certainly wrong. It no doubt originated in 
the ancient practice. so often treated alsu 
in ‘N. & Q. (see beating the bounds 
of slapping boys’ faces or boxing their ears 
—the Romans pulled their ear-tips—when 
they were taught important facts which 
they were to keep in mind for ever in after- 
life. That no threat need be implied in 
the saying appears from the fact that we 
can say, “Ich werde es; mir fir kiinftig 
hinter die Ohren schreiben,” and it would be 
better to register the phrase in this form. 

G. IKRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


THomAS Prerry, VICAR OF HURSLEY 
(11 S. vi. 131, 175).—May I be permitted 
to thank all those who have so materially 
helped me to information on the Pretty 
family and other vicars of Hursley, through 
the medium of this paper, or directly by 
post. 

I think it may now be assumed that Thomas 
Pretty, who graduated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1666 at the age of 16, 
as “son of William Pretty of Fasely, 
Staffs’ (having been ‘educated at Tam- 
worth ’’?), and who was appointed Vicar of 
Hursley in 1673 by Oliver St. John of 
Farley Chamberlayne, was brother or cousin. 
of John Pretty, instituted to the latter 
living in March, 1679. Vain has been the 
quest to discover why the St. John family 
went out of their way to purchase the 
presentation of the living of Hursley in 
1673 for Thomas Pretty, a Staffordshire 
man, who was married at Whittington in 
that county to Ursula, daughter of William 
Harvey (of that place), on 18 Sept., 1673; 
and, moreover, directly the living of Winch- 
field became vacant, to have him appointed 
there in June, 1684. 

Thomas and Ursula Pretty had a large 
family. Only Thomas of their children 
appears in the Hursley baptisms, under date 
of April, 1678; but in the Winchtfield 
Registers are the following entries as the 
children of ‘Thomas Pretty, Rector”: 
Lettice, buried 1686; Elizabeth. 1688: 
John, 1689; Frances, baptized 1693. A 
daughter, Iatherme, was married on 14 
April, 1702, to Edmund Combe of Hartney 
Wintney and of Lincoln’s Inn (whose son, 
Harvey Combe, was baptized at Andover 
in 1717). Another daughter, Dionysia, was 
married on 10 July, 1717, to Daniel Norris 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street. 
London. She was ‘“ buried in woollen ~ at 
Winchfield in 1723 as “ Dionysia Norris, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Pretty.” 
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There was also a son, William Pretty 
(born about 1695), who was of Clare College. 
Cambridge, in 1720, when he was made 
LL.B. He was inducted to the living of 
Thruxton by the St. Johns on 22 Sept., 
1720, and died on 30 Nov., 1747, at the age 
of 52. His wife was Anne, daughter of 
Dutton Gifford of Wooley Green in the 
parish of Hursley (born 1689), and they 
were married at Farley Chamberlayne on 
17 Oct., 1723, by “ John Pretty, Rector.” 

After the death of Anne. widow of the 
Rev. W. Pretty, in 1776, their daughters, 
Catherine Wade and Elizabeth Parry, erected 
a mural monument to their parents at 
Farley, which is still extant. 

The Rev. Thomas Pretty was buried at 
Winchfield on 11 Feb., 1725/6, administra- 
tion of his effects being granted to his son 
Wilham of Thruxton. 

John Pretty was entered in the Register 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, at the age 
of 16, on 31 May, 1671, as “son of William 
Pretty, born at Tangely near Tamworth.” 
and “educated at Tamworth School. Ad- 
mitted Sizar under Mr. Andrews.’ He was 
appointed Rector of Farley Chamberlayne 
(Hants); as Chaplain to the Duke of Bolton, 
licensed to hold also the living of Thruxton 
2 April), 1709; Rector of Middleton alias 
Long Parish, Hants, 30 Dec., 1724’; and Master 
of St. Mary Magdalen’s Hospital. He was appa- 
rently a bachelor, and is so familiar a figure 
in the local history of his times that further 
information relating to him could not fail 
to be of interest. He was a trustee not only 
for the St. John family’s marriage settle- 
ments and of their wills, but for various 
other county magnates, and was a trustee 
for the making of rew roads and various 
local improvements. fact, Parson 
Pretty ” was everywhere in evidence, and 
even appears in the transfer of Hursley 
from the Cromwells to the Heathcotes. 
He figures, too, in the correspondence of 
1718 of the then Mr. William Heathcote 
(later, the first baronet), in his letters to his 
mother (née Mary Dawsonne) as to some 
negotiations which Mr. Heathcote entrusted 
to him for the purchase of Lainston Manor 
from ‘old Mrs. Dawley.’ The late Rev. 
Evelyn Heathcote, Rector of Sparsholt and 
of Lainston. in some interesting MSS. on 
the latter (demolished) church identifies 


this ‘Mrs. Dawley” as the daughter of 
George Coney, and says that her tombstone, 
with the arms of Dawley impaling Coney, 
may still be seen in the ruins of Lainston 
Church. Her personality is somewhat inter- 
esting from the fact that her sister, Margaret 


Coney, was mother of Dr. William Delaune 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. At the time 
of *“‘ Mrs. Dawley’s ”’ marriage in London, on 
10 Sept., 1670, to Henry Dawley (widower) 
of Lainston, she was “‘aged about 38” and 
“widow of Hall.” 

Mr. John Pretty’s futile and cold journey 
in a post-chaise with ‘“ Mrs. Dawley” is 
rather amusingly told in the letters, as is 
also that cleric’s rebuff at the hands of the 
“tough” old dame. She appears to have 
held some power over the presentation of 
the living of Hursley, and her chances of 
longevity are freely discussed. 

There is no memorial at Farley to Parson 
Pretty, nor can his will be found at Win- 
chester or in London, but his burial was 
entered at Farley for 27 June, 1729. 

F. H. Suck1inc. 


Dick TurRPIN’s (11 S. vi. 107, 316). 
—With reference to the query which ap- 
peared as to literature regarding this man’s 
life, I find 1 have a bound pamphlet con- 
taining the 

“Genuine History of the Life of Richard Turpin 
the Noted Highwayman; the whole collected by 
Richard Bayes at the Green Man at Epping Forest. 
Fourth Edition, 1739. London. Printed for 
Sanden at D’Anvers Head, opposite Sergeants’ Inn 
in Chancery Lane.” 

Is this a searce book ? 
Tr. Cott. Cams. 


The dates given inthe ‘Newgate Calendar ’ 
and in Kyll’s York pamphlet for the exploits 
of the Essex gang in February, 1735, are 
confirmed by the contemporary press. 

Beginning a series of outrages on 11] Jan., 
the gang continued busy till the offer of a 
501. reward on 11 Feb. put a temporary 
check to them. For detailed accounts of 
the affairs at Shirley (where Mr. Sheldon 
was the victim). at Charlton (Mr. Sanders), 
at Edgwarebury. near Edgware (Mr. Law- 
rence), and at Dayot’s Farm, near St. 
Marylebone (Mr. Francis), see The London 
Evening Post for 14and 21 Jan. and 6 and 11 
Feb. ‘Thus the pistol was presented be- 
tween the attack on Lawrence and that on 
Francis. On 8 March the Post says that ~ 
** the gang are all dispersed.” 

Turpin comes prominently into notice 
again in 1737, a reward of 200/. in the 
Gazette of 25 June following his murder of 
Morris on 4 May. He was “about 5 ft. 
9in. high,” “his visage short,’’ and_pock- 
marked. The Old Whig, Read's Weekly 
Journal, and other papers (5 and 7 May) 
describe the attempt of Mr. Bays to appre- 
hend Turpin and the two Kings on 2 May, 
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and Turpin’s escape after shooting one of 
the Kings in mistake for Bays. Turpin was 
wounded in the encounter, and lay next 
night at a house near Wellclose Square, 
where he would have been taken had not a 
wench warned him. On the 4th he shot 
Morris, and then, as he told the topsman 
who turned him off at York MKnavesmire 
in 1739, 

“he took a black horse out of a close near the 
road....and made off, but afterwards the same 
evening stole a chestnut mare, and, turning the 
black horse loose, made the best of his way tor 
London.” 

We thus see the germ of truth in the 
legend of Turpin’s escape on a black animal. 
He now gave up the road and confined him- 
self to horse -stealing. The executions of 
Gregory. Rose, and the rest of the gang 
may be traced in the papers. An innocent 
man was all but hanged for Gregory. The 
outrages are not exaggerated by the chap- 
books, &e. From the Post of 11 Feb., 
1735, we learn that poor Lawrence was in 
a critical condition as a result of being put 
on the fire; and the same barbarity was 
shown to poor Widow Shelley at Loughton 
in Essex a few days before. Contemporaries 
knew nothing of any “ride to York,” 
which is at variance with known facts. 

Eric R. Watson. 


Lonpon’s “ TERRITORIALS ” IN 1588 AND 
1599: LAMBARDE MSS. (11 S. vi. 323, 364).— 
In ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses,’ Nichols, 
vol, i. p. 46, 1573, says :— 

“In the month of July, the archbishop sent 
to the treasurer sundry MS. Treatises and Collec- 
tions of his own, giving account of the tract of 
the county, and of the antiquities of divers 
places therein. That the Queen, who would be 
inquisitive concerning the places where she 
journeyed, might have the more satisfaction 
given her by her said treasurer, who was near 
her person, and whom she looked upon as a man 
of special learning and knowledge of the history 
and antiquities of her kingdom, and so would be 
most apt to put her questions to him. The 
archbishop had privately sent him before Lam- 
barde’s ‘ Topographical Discourse of Kent’ in 
MS. which might now stand him in good stead 
for that purpose.” 

Lambarde’s ‘ Perambulations ’ were finished 
1570, but not published until 1576. 

Nichols goes on to say :— 

“We may collect the value of that book 
{Lambarde’s], which as it had a very learned man 
for its author, so it had the perusals, corrections, 
and additions of two other men of learning in 
antiquity ; and they no less than an archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a lord treasurer of England.” 

Does the manuscript still exist ? 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


GREAT GLEMHAM, CO. SUFFOLK (11 8S. vi. 
369).—Crabbe the poet lived at Great Glem- 
ham Hall, which at that time belonged to 
his friend and patron, Dudley North,* from 
17 Oct., 1796, until October, 1801. In the 
autumn of the latter year “ Mr. North and 
his brother, having a joint property in the 
Glemham estate, agreed to divide by selling 
it.” See chap. vii. of the Rev. George 
Crabbe’s ‘ Life’ of his father. Great Glem- 
ham Hall. there spoken of as a ‘* beautiful 
residence and a commodious mansion,” 
is described as having stood “in the lowest 
ground.” It had been pulled down by the 
time the ‘ Life’ was written, the preface of 
which is dated 6 Jan., 1834; and we are told 
in a note that “a new and elegant mansion 
has been built on the hill, by Dr. Kilderbeck, 
who bought the estate.” 

In the * Souvenir’ of the Crabbe Celebra- 
tion, which was held at Aldeburgh, Suffolls, 
16 to 18 Sept.. 1905, is a view of Great 
Glemham Hall from a pencil sketch in the 
Fitch Collection. In this it appears as a 
gabled house with mullioned windows and 
a projecting wing at either end of the front, 
forming three sides of a courtyard. John 
Crabbe, the poet’s younger son, was after- 
wards the incumbent of the two Glemhams. 

Epwarp BENS ty. 


No, the house on the estate at Creat 
Glemham recently sold by the Marchioness 
of Graham is modern. 

Glemham Hall in the adjoining parish of 
Little Glemham, an ancient moated mansion, 
built of brick, and surrounded by a park of 
350 acres. was the residence of the Glemham 
family about which Lac inquires. It is 
now the property of the Karl of Guilford. 
whose ancestor acquired it by purchase 
from the last of the Glemhams, a grandson 
of Sir Thomas Glemham, the heroic governor 
of York and Carlisle during the Civil War, 
who died in exile in Holland in 1649, but 
whose remains were brought to England and 
interred in the church of Little Glemham. 

The * Muster Roll of Two Hundred Foot- 
men from the Hundreds of Hoxon and 
Plomesgate [Suffolk] under Sir Thomas 
Glemham, IXnight. a.p. 1631,’ was printed in 
vol. xiii. of The East Anglian. 

In The Loans from Suffolk, 1627, chid., 
interesting references will be found to Sir 
Henry Glemham, and to Sir Thomas Glem- 
ham and “his sicke wife,’ whoe is dead 
since,” and “‘he himselfe is gone alonge w'” the 
Duke’s grace to attend him in this Voyage.” 


* North’s seat was Little Glemham Hall. 
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In the church i ‘ 
several memorials of this family. One to 
Sir John Glemham, Knight. is so curious 
in the language of its inscription as to merit 
reprinting in N. & Q.°:— 

Here graued is of Glemham’s auncient race 
John Glemham Knight, a worthy Ancestor 
Among thes few though first to stand in place 
Yet long before that name hath lasted here 

In good Account thought tyme and small regarde 
Their due accordes thos olders hath.... 

Of Bakonsthorpe a Bakon was his ....- 

And of that howse Coheire by just descent 
Within this graue entgmbed also heir 

In sweete accord thei liued most content : 

In heaven their soules enjoye that lasting blisse 
Wherewith the God of mercy meedeth hys. 

The said Sir John Glemham died in the yere 
1535 they had yssue Christofer, Edward, and 
Francis, daucghters Elizabeth and Dorothy. 

CG. W.S. R. CLoKE. 

2, Little Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C. 


Hotes on Books, 


William Hone. By Frederick W. Hackwood. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 
lioNE by general readers has been so associated 
with those valuable contributions to a knowledge of 
bygone times and manners ‘ The Every-Day Book,’ 
the‘ Year-Book,’ and ‘The Table Book,’ that his 
services in the cause of the freedom of the Press 
ave almost forgotten; indeed, Lamb, writing to 
him on the 7th of February, 1834, said: ‘* Your 
little political heats are many years past. You 
are now remembered but as the Editor of the 
* EveryDay ’ and ‘ Table’ Books.” 

This authoritative memoir, compiled from 
private papers, will remind people of the debt 
they owe to Hone on public grounds. It is 
strange that few references have been found among 
the papers to his friendship with the Lambs, 
but a chapter dealing with this has been supplied 
by Major Butterworth, who is well known as an 
authority on Lamb, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
and gives our readers the benefit of his researches. 
There is a short autobiography, which extends 
only to the first twenty years of Hone’s life ; but 
there is appended a summary of the chief activities 
of his subsequent years, with a sort of apologia 
tor his life’s mistakes: as his biographer says, 
‘it is almost the revelation of a soul in revulsion 
from its blind heretical lapses.” 

Hone was born on the 3rd of June, 1780. His 
father was at the time clerk to a corn merchant 
at Bath, but three years afterwards obtained 
settled employment in the office of Mr. Ludlow, a 
London solicitor, aud resided with his wife and 
son, first at Grafton Street, and afterwards on 
the west side of Tottenham Court Road. From 
the latter meadowland extended to Gray’s Inn 
Lane. This upper part of Tottenham Court Road 


remained open country into the thirties, and 
Stebbing, the first editor of The Atheneum, went 
to reside there on that account. 

Hone’s father was deeply religious, and early 
taught his son to read from the Bible, and the 
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at Little Glemham are | boy's * childish imagination drew pictures of 


Paradise from the upland horizon of Hampstead 
and the verdant intermediate scenery, which 
fascinated my young eyes and filled me with 
indescribable emotions.’ His father, however, 
made the mistake of causing the Bible to be a 
task book, which naturally led to its becoming 
distasteful to the boy. 

Young Hone’s education was desultory, but he 
had a great love of reading, saving all his spare 
money to buy books; he was even in the habit 
of making his own every scrap of printed and 
written paper, whether from cheesemongers’ or 
other shops. In this way he met with an old 
printed leaf which had a great effect on his future 
opinions. The matter on this ‘seemed to be 
part of an energetic defence of some man,” but 
who it was he could not discover. “‘ At last I 
obtained the information from a bookseller who 
possessed a copy of the book: it was the trial 
of John Lilburne.”’ He bought it, and “ since 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ no other book had so 
riveted me ; I felt all Lilburne’s indignant feelings, 
admired his undaunted spirit, rejoiced at his 
acquittal, and detested Cromwell as a_ tyrant 
for causing him to be carried back to the Tower 
after the jury had pronounced him to be free 
from the charge.” 

In July, 1800, Hone, who was then residing in 
Lambeth, married the daughter of his landlady, 
Mrs. Johnson, and the three attended Surrey 
Chapel, ‘*‘ where the fervid and fearless preaching 
of the Rev. Rowland Hill amused me.” Hone, 
though naturally industrious and hardworking, 
was, from lack of business methods, singularly 
unfortunate all through his life. His first shop 
was in Lambeth Walk, in the house of his mother- 
in-law, who lent him one hundred pounds to set 
up as a bookseller; but he soon removed to St. 
Martin’s Lane, returning, however, to Lambeth, 
where he had many notable customers, among 
these being Lady Augusta Murray, the consort 
of the Duke of Sussex, who would bring her young 
son and daughter with her to his house. Hone’s 
daughter relates that she often talked to her 
father “ of the Duke in terms of deep affection, 
and would weep over the cruelty of their separa- 
tion.’ A great dandy, Sir Lumley Skeffington, 
was another regular visitor. He invented for 
the Prince Regent a new colour, the ‘‘ Skeffing- 
ton brown,” and was caricatured by Gillray 
as ‘‘Skeffy Skip-ton.” A man of a different 
stamp was Charles Townley, whose collection of 
ancient statuary was purchased by the British 
Museum. Another noted character is introduced to 
us by Hone’s daughter, Mrs. Burn—‘‘ the soi-disanti. 
Princess Olive, who repeatedly requested my 
father to inspect the documents which she said 
proved her claim ”’; but he paid her only one visit. 
Our founder Thoms published in 1867 reprints 
from ‘N. & Q. of Hone’s articles on Hannah 
Lightfoot ; Queen Charlotte and the Chevalier 
D’ Eon; and Dr. Wilmot’s ‘Polish Princess.” In 
addition there was a short article for the first 
time published, * Lord Chatham and the Princess 
Olive,’ in which Thoms further disproves this 
“yemarkable claim,” and closes by asking his 
readers if they are “surprised if I confess that 
my infidelity becomes more and more intrepid,” 
and stating that “I feel assured that, after 
what I have shown them, they will attach just 
as much to value these certificates as I do,—and. 
no more.” 
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The first’ public question which engaged 


asylums. This was in 1814, when he with 
Alderman Waithman and James Bevans formed 
a committee of investigation. They found the 
cruelty practised to be most appalling. An illus- 
tration is given of one William Norris as he 
was confined in Bethlem, where he had been 
chained to a wall for more than twelve years. 
Ifone’s next public work was to agitate in favour 
of Lord Cochrane, afterwards Lord Dundonald : 
and then he took up the case of Elizabeth Fenning, 
a poor servant-girl who in June, 1815, was 
hanged for a supposed attempt to poison her 
master, a law stationer in Chancery Lane. Hone 
believed her to be innocent, and obtained signa- 
tures to a petition to the Crown for mercy. 
The master of the girl was asked to sign, but, 
at the instance of the Recorder, he refused. 
The girl was given a public funeral, at which 
ten thousand people were present. Hone’s report 
of the trial contains her portrait by I. R. Cruik- 
shank, The writer on her in the ‘ D.N.B., 
however, regards her as rightly convicted of the 
crime, 

Hione soon began to find that those in authority 
were watching him with no friendly eye. After 
various removals, he had established himself in 
Fleet Street, and in 1815 he was “ brought up 
before the Wardmote Inquest of St. Dunstan’s 
tor, placarding his shop, 55, Fleet Street, on 
Sundays, and for carrying on a retail trade 
as bookseller stationer, not being a 
freeman.” Then, in connexion with George 
Cruikshank, he commenced the publication of 
those political satires which for the time made 
his name so prominent, ‘ The Political House that 
Jack Built’ passing through fifty editions. He 
also published several pamphlets on the Princess 
Charlotte, besides ‘The late John Wilkes’s 
Catechism.’ This parody of the Creeds and 
Catechisms was made the pretext for Hone’s 
arrest. At the trials, which lasted forthree days, 
he spoke, alone and unsupported, for six, seven, 
and eight hours respectively ; and on the verdict 
of acquittal being given, ‘‘ the multitude broke 
forth into cries of ‘ Long live an honest jury! 
An honest jury for ever!’ It was a notable 
achievement to have fought singlehanded in 
defence of two great constitutional rights—the 
liberty of the Press and Trial by Jury.” On the 
conclusion of the trials a national subscription of 
sympathy with Hone was started, the subscribers 
including the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of 
Darlington, and the Earl of Sefton (each giving a 
hundred guineas), Lord Cochrane (100/.), and 
“a whole host of clergymen and other ministers 
of religion, who, while disapproving the Parodies, 
entirely acquitted Hone of intentional profanity.” 

It is unfortunate that there was an estrange- 
ment between Hone and Cobbett; the two 
reformers should have worked hand in hand. 
Cobbett’s Register at the time of Hone’s prosecu- 
tion had a sale of 50,000 copies weekly. Of 
Cobbett’s other manifold publications our readers 
have a systematic record in the complete Biblio- 
graphy which lately appeared in our columns, so 
carefully compiled by our valued contributor Mr. 
Lewis Melville. 

Hone towards the close of his life suffered from 
paralytic attacks, and was only able to earn 21. 
«a week, doing minor work on The Patriot ; but 
in the memoirs of Daniel Macmillan it is noted that 


| 
Hone’s attention was the condition of lunatic | fie ae eee 


of his burden, or, as he [Hone] puts it, ‘ to send 
the old horse to grass.’ Binney, who is a noble, 
generous-hearted fellow, is at the bottom of this.’’ 
Thus his last years were tranquil, and compara- 
tively free from care, and he passed peacefully 
to his rest on the 6th of November, 1842 

At the funeral in Abney Park Cemetery the 
Rev. Thomas Binney and the Rey. Joshua 
Harrison took the service. Dickens was present, 
while among the mourners were Hone’s old friends 
Cruikshank and Jacob Unwin. ‘The latter was a 
friend of Binney, and was connected with The 
Patriot newspaper ; hisson appropriately publishes 
this most interesting memoir. The 27 illustra- 
tions add greatly to the value of the work. 


England under the Old Religion, and Other 
Essays. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D. 
(Bell & Sons.) 


ABBOT GASQUET has collected these essays into 
a volume for the sake of accessibility. That 
which gives the book its title is of general interest. 
It may be hoped that his words on Erasmus 
will impress those who regard the great humanist 
as a Lutheran, a thing he never was. People 
who observe that a book’s chances of publica- 
tion still depend more on its selling qualities than 
its worth will smile wrily when Abbot Gasquet 
writes: ‘‘ Our early printers were clearly men 
of business....this class of religious literature 
obviously commanded a sale.” 

Essays on matters still vitally controversial 
cannot be reviewed here. This much may be 
said—that the paper on ‘ Anglican Ordinations,” 
by one of the participators in the Inquiry, is 
welcome among the books recently issued on the 
subject; students who realize that an ‘“ un- 
biased ”’ narrator is as impossible as undesirable- 
hail advocates of all sides. The essay on ‘ Scot- 
land in Penal Days’ might be opportunely 
studied by those who fancy that persecution is the 
monopoly of one set of people. History’s verdict 
is that unlimited power is one of the most cor- 
rupting of temptations. The essay on ‘S. Gre- 
gory’s, Downside,’ tells again the story of that 
successful school, tucked away, with its beautiful 
abbey church, in the folds of the Somerset hills. 
Those who realized the failure of the English 
newspapers to grasp the facts, much less their 
significance, of the struggle between the Holy See 
and the French Republic, will read with interest 
‘France and the Vatican.’ But for that failure, 
surprise at the recent revival in France might 
have been less naive. 

The book’s sting is where it should be, in the 
tail. The last essay, ‘ Editing and Reviewing,” 
is pungent. How the ‘ presses” of our ancient 
Universities replied when this article appeared 
in 1902 the present reviewer knows not. That 
Dr. Gasquet’s appeal for scholarship in editing 
and honesty in reviewing is needed none of those: 
who watch closely the output and the reception 
of books can doubt. It is much more than time: 
that the flood of trash should be stayed. Lite- 
rature, in the broad sense, is one of the principal 
formative influences in national life. As national 
safety should be kept outside party politics, so 
national literature should be lifted above com- 
mercial considerations. Every writer who honours 
his calling will thank Dr. Gasquet for including. 
that final essay. 
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The Church in Madras, being the History of the 
Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the 
East India Company in the Presidency of Madras 
from 1805 to 1835. By the Rev. Frank Penny. 
Vol. II. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tus part of Mr. Penny’s careful, impartial, and 
kindly record, of which we reviewed the first 
part at 10S. iv. 239, is concerned with years of 
a somewhat monotonous development. Few are 
the personalities for whom at this distance of 
time, and after the changes in thought of nearly 
a century, it is possible to feel any specially 
ardent regard, and doubtful now appear some of 
the principles upon which they unhesitatingly 
pa A Yet an immense amount of work stands 
to the credit of theemen of those days. Not 
only did they attack honestly, and on the whole 
competently, the complicated business, requiring 
endless rectification and adjustment, of the 
relations between the East India Company, the 
Government, the missionaries sent out by dif- 
ferent societies and of different nationalities, 
and the Church herself, but they also showed 
themselves in creative effort somewhat more 
effective than their successors have always 
recognized. 

In one of his most interesting chapters, ‘Men 
and Manners,’ Mr. Penny traces up to slender and 
untrustworthy sources much of the depreciatory 
criticism which has been poured out upon the 
English in India at that time. He is, perhaps, 
more successful in demolishing the supposed 
justification for blame than in supplying evidence 
‘to justify praise ; thus we do not think that the 
custom of burying their dead in consecrated 
ground, or the tenor of epitaphs, goes far towards 
demonstrating in Anglo-Indians of that time a 
serious interest in Christianity. 

The details concerning the fabrics of the 
churches, the history of those who ministered in 
them, the arrangements for discipline, and the 
different decisions of the Directors and the 
Government in regard to ecclesiastical matters 
have been most laboriously collected, and are 
set forth concisely and clearly. Mr. Penny’s 
sympathy follows the Company in most of its 
doings, yet we should hardly gather from his 
pages how gigantic was the task with which it 
was attempting to grapple. Indeed, the principal 
lack in the book is that of a horizon; in so great 
a mass of information something in the way 
of generalization and external reference would 
have been welcome. In this respect the earlier 
chapters are the more interesting. 

Mr. Penny passes rather cursorily over one 
question which involves matters of more wide- 
reaching and permanent interest than does any 
other which comes within his scope—the question 
of the attitude of the authorities of the Church of 

ingland at that time towards men who had been 
ordained by Danish bishops, or were ministering 
without episcopal ordination. No doubt his 
plan of relating his story from the point of view 
of the East India Company made a discussion of 
this point not strictly necessary, yet a book 
purporting to be an account of the Church in 
Madras should, we think, have included a some- 
what more thorough treatment of it than he has 
given us. Another thing we desired was a map. 

Yet we must not close on a note of depreciation : 
this volume is a worthy sequel to its predecessor ; 
_a valuable contribution towards clearing up a 
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tangled bit of history, through which prejudice 
has led many people astray; a renewed witness 
to its author’s knowledge, care in research, and 
fairness of judgment. 


The Cornhill Magazine for December has a study 
of historical method, or want of method, by Sir 
Harry Johnston, which is hung upon the peg of 
‘Drake’; and a tolerably amusing paper, ‘A 
Vanished Humorist,’ by Mr. Pett Ridge, the 
humorist in question being the horse.’bus driver. Sir 
James Yoxall’s ‘Felony to Drink Small Beer’ is 
whimsically and pleasantly written. the 
subjects of the hour there are ‘The Manceuvres 
from the Wayside,’ and Mr. H. C. Thomson's ‘ The 
Cry of Macedonia.’ Sir Hugh Clifford contributes 
an account of Sir William Butler, which, though 
rather heavy, it is but an act of justice to read. 
There are some verses by Mr. W. Letts in the Irish 
mode, slight but graceful; and by a discreetly un- 
named author there is a paper which will probably, 
and justly, command more interest than all the 
rest, an account of a visit to the Tsar and Tsaritsa 
at Tsarskoe Selo. 


The Fortnightly Review closes the year witha good 
number. Of the eighteen articles, five are devoted 
to the affairs of the Near East, the one of most 
permanent interest being Miss Edith Sellers’s 
sketch of King Carol of Roumania. There is an 
article on General Booth, written during his life- 
time, by the late W. T. Stead, which expresses the 
one man in the terms of the other in a manner to 
which fate has lent a peculiar interest. We think 
that in his illuminating paper on Father George 
Tyrrell, Mr. Arthur F. Bell somewhat overrates 
the heedlessness of the public as to Tyrrell’s 
memory. Lady Gregory’s ‘ The Bogie Men,’ too long, 
prt in the drawing out of the bewilderment, 
has yet all her wonted charm of wit and humanity. 
Mr. Francis Toye on ‘The Shakespeare of the 
Dance,’ i.e. Noverre. not only gives us a record 
worth having, but proves also suggestive. ‘The 
Great Delusion,’ by Mr. Archibald Hurd, isan able 
indictment of the modern paciticist. Two other 
papers of literary interest may be mentioned: Mr. 

‘rancis Gribble’s ‘The Real Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ 
and the well-conceived and sympathetic study of 
Aloysius Bertrand by Mr. Arthur Ransome. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘n order that answers may be sent to them direet. 


EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

CorkRIGENDA.—A nte, p. 431, col. 1, 1.20, for Tam- 
worth-in-Arden” read Tanworth-in-Arden.—P. 439, 
col. 2, 1. 14, for ‘* Dionysius” read Dionysus. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WHITAKER. 


A Statistical, Historical, Geographical, and Commercial Handbook 


for all Nations. 


The Book is entirely new, and is intended as 
. A COMPANION TO THE ALMANACK . . 
and to accompany it on its journey to the 


BRITISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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The Decade 


saw the passing of many of 


The Great Victorians 


Edward VIL, Burdett-Coutts, Davitt, Devonshire, Dufferin, Galton, Gilbert, 

Harcourt, Hooker, Huggins, Holman Hunt. Irving, Jebb, Kelvin, Lecky, 

Meredith, Florence Nightingale, Rhodes, Salisbury, Herbert Spencer, Stainer, 

Stubbs, Swinburne, Temple, Toole, Watts. Westcott, Whistler, are a few of 
the distinguished names. The 


Three New Volumes 


of the 


Dictionary of National Biography 


Edited by Sir SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 


cover this period and bring that indispensable work up to date. The cost is 


15/- each vol., cloth 


20 / - half morocco 


The complete work, being the 22 volumes of the Re-issue on Thin Paper, and the 
three new volumes, may now be had. 


The cost of the 25 volumes now is 


£18. 15.0 


in cloth 


£26 . 2.0 half morocco 
SOME OPINIONS: 


Times. One of the most enduring and cne of the most important literary monuments of the. time.” 
Spectater. —‘* This splendid monument of historical scholarship......a work of national importance.” 
Send for Prospectus containing the fullest information, 
tegether with important opinions, as also particulars of 
a scheme of purchase on the instalment plan by 
the payment of £1 monthly. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, London. 
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